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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Trephining in its Ancient and Modern Aspect. By John 

Fletcher Horne, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S. (Edin.). London: 

John Bale & Sons, 1894. Crown 8vo., illustrated, pp. 133. 

“ The opinion expressed by Thucydides in the beginning of his 
history,—‘ But, judging from the evidence I am able to trust, after 
most careful inquiry, I should imagine that former ages were not 
great, either in their wars, or in anything else,’—is so prevalent 
among physicians and surgeons at the present day that old writers 
are, I think, unduly neglected. Many books lie on the shelves, and 
much that is interesting remains unknown from the widespread belief 
that our professional ancestors wrote nothing worth reading now. A 
little study of medical writers corrects that notion, and every one 
who takes the trouble to read the works of the best men of past times 
will find much food for reflection in their observations, their argu¬ 
ments, and their errors.” 

This extract from Dr. Horne’s brochure explains the reason for 
the presentation of this interesting historical study. The book does 
not claim to contain much original material, though the cases taken 
from the author’s private cases are new and interesting. His aim has 
been “ to rescue valuable matter from oblivion, and to render it more 
accessible.” A careful perusal of the book shows that the effort has 
been successful. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the early history of the 
trephine. As no subject of medicine has created more diversity of 
opinion than the use of this instrument, the various views of the 
Fathers of Medicine are of practical value as well as of historical 
interest. To one who has not given the subject especial attention, 
the idea that trephining was one of the earliest of surgical procedures 
is a novel one. Even the neolithic men who inhabited Europe 
several thousand years ago practised the art, and the various dolmens 
and mounds which have been opened in Europe and in America fur¬ 
nish abundant proof that sharp flints in skilful hands are capable of 
producing as good results as the trephine or mallet and chisel in pre¬ 
aseptic days. Broca’s investigations are extensively quoted, as this 
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eminent authority did more than any one else to settle the question 
of prehistoric trephining. 

With the advent of a higher civilization and written records even 
the earliest writers upon surgery recognized the fact that extravasation 
of blood and the formation of pus between the skull and the mem¬ 
branes of the brain were the two principal causes of bad symptoms 
and of death in fractures of the cranium ; and that the only rational 
method of obtaining relief in either case was by making such an 
opening in the bone as would permit the escape of the fluids. The 
various instruments that have been devised to accomplish this result 
are shown in a number of illustrations. Cycliscos, meningophylax, 
terebra, scalper cavus, modioli, and trochlea tripes form an interesting 
series. Dr. Horne has been thorough in his research, and the 
extracts from the ancient writers which are given are many of them 
as curious as the instruments themselves, although they contain the 
germs that have ultimately developed into modern surgical practice. 

The modern application of the trephine is also thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, and the arguments for and against the operation given by 
different surgical authorities are well presented. A number of cases 
from the author’s private practice are cited in this portion of the 
book. Trephining in intracranial extravasation, abscess, cysts, tumors, 
meningitis, general paralysis of the insane, epilepsy, idiocy, mania, 
gunshot wounds of the head is described concisely in each case, and 
valuable statistics and comparisons are given. Trephining of the 
spine is also made the subject of a chapter, and the difficulties and 
dangers of this procedure are pointed out. Dr. Horne himself does 
not regard this last operation as justified by statistics or by experience, 
sa’’£ in exceptional cases. 

The book closes with a general survey of the subject, and a 
comparison between modern and preantiseptic results. Cerebral 
localization is outlined in its surgical relations. The advances in this 
realm of surgery, due to American workers, are fully recognized, and 
many quotations are made from the works of American writers. 

Dr. Horne is evidently a man who combines considerable 
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literary ability with his skill as a surgeon. He writes with precision, 
and yet in a particularly smooth and graceful style. His familiarity 
with the classics, as well as with modern literature, has enabled him 
to choose extracts and illustrations from the original texts, and these 
he has deftly blended together into a homogeneous whole. Much of 
the subject-matter is so old that it is really new, and we must com¬ 
mend the author for acting upon Dr. Arnold’s suggestive thought,— 
“ The harvest gathered in the fields of the past is to be brought home 
for the use of the present.” 

H. P. De Forest. 

The Medical Annual for 1894. Bristol: John Wright & Co. 

The twelfth volume of this excellent work is fully up to the 
high standard attained in the previous issues. The chapters to which 
especial attention may be directed in the volume now under notice 
are the following: 

An excellent account of Appendicitis, by Mr. Gilbert Barling and 
Dr. William Bull, of New York, The article is illustrated by a 
useful plate and by many figures, and represents the latest informa¬ 
tion as to the pathology and treatment of this disease. 

Dr. Ogston gives an account of his Especial Operation for the 
Treatment of Cancer in the Submaxillary Region. The review of the 
progress in the treatment of the ear-diseases, by Dr. Dundas Grant, 
is thoroughly critical and most valuable. The same may be said of 
the well-illustrated article on diseases of the eye, by Mr. Simeon Snell. 
The section on Facial Expression in Insanity, by James Shaw, will 
attract attention, not only on account of its lucid description, but 
by reason of the admirable photographs with which the article is 
illustrated. 

Mr. Mayo Robson contributes the section on Intestinal Surgery 
and on the Surgery of the Liver. 

Professor Hamilton, of Rush Medical College, Chicago, has a 
short note on Syphilitic Myositis. Professor J. Madison Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, deals with Enuresis in Children ; and Professor Hare, 



